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conscious. Thus he becomes captain of his soul. I am
not now discussing the validity of the various methods
by which this knowledge is obtained, or what neuro-
logical meaning we are to give to the Freudian sym-
bolism. I agree with this basic assumption of Freudian
thereapy, that man always obtains more freedom, more
self-determination, by a widening of consciousness or,
in other words, by an increase of knowledge. In the
case of his own mind, man, by obtaining a knowledge
of its causality, and the necessity of its functioning,
obtains more freedom. Here too freedom is seen to
be a special form of determinism, namely, the con-
sciousness of it.
But man cannot simply sit and contemplate his own
mind in order to grasp its causality. His body, and like-
wise his mind, is in constant metabolic relation with the
rest of the universe. As a result, when we want to trace
any causal mental sequence, in order to be conscious of
it, we find it inextricably commingled with events in
the outer world. At an early stage we find we must
seek freedom in the outer as well as the inner world.
We must be conscious, not only of our own laws, but
of those of outer reality. Man has always realised that
whatever free will may mean it is not will alone, but
action also which is involved in liberty. For example, I
am immersed in a plaster cast so that I cannot blink an
eyelid. None the less, my will is completely free. Am
I therefore completely free ? Only extremely idealistic
philosophers would suggest that I am. A free will is
therefore not enough to secure liberty, but our actions
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